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OBSTACLES TO MUNICIPAL PROGRESS 1 

HENKY T. HUNT 

The strange divergence between what city dwellers know and 
what they do collectively, must bewilder even the student of 
politics. Common sense and public conduct still seem rather 
distant acquaintances. That haughty baron, municipal prac- 
tice, even now often fails to recognize municipal science when they 
meet. Great public works continue to be located and con- 
structed, costly and inconvenient systems of collection and dis- 
tribution persist, almost as if city planning related to the moon. 
We know that smoke is both unnecessary and wasteful, but it 
continues to darken our days and corrode our lungs. We shut 
our eyes to fetid slums, bad housing, and over-crowding, but 
lavish millions on new hospitals, asylums, and prisons in which 
to store their obvious product. Axioms of administration, uni- 
versally accepted, are applied everywhere except to cities. 
There the citizen generously permits partisan considerations to 
determine rewards and punishment for the municipal personnel, 
at the same time grumbling bitterly about inefficiency. Indeed 
the sacrifice of cities in general to the national parties is still the 
rule rather than the exception, in spite of all the preaching and 
the shouting. A thousand strange futilities and follies continue 
to irritate and puzzle us, a multitude of unnecessary evils to 
reduce our enjoyment of life. 

Why this mysterious lagging of practice behind science and 
even behind common sense? 

To accomplish anything, one has first to decide what he wishes 
to accomplish. As democracies must act through political 
parties, the determination of a municipal objective would seem 
to be the function of the chieftains controlling the local party 

1 A paper read before the American Political Science Association at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, December 28, 1916. 
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machinery. These men are not the monarchs but the servants 
of their organizations. The members of the organizations, like 
everyone else, want power, money and place. That is the reason 
they are members. They get leaders who will deliver a part at 
least of what they want. Leaders who do not deliver are quickly 
decapitated. Still the organization chief must not endanger his 
ticklish position as housekeeper to that free and easy but irri- 
table millionaire, the public. He must not too obviously sacrifice 
his patrons' tastes and resources even for his own wolfish political 
children. He can not afford on their account to establish real 
economy in the household, nor does he dare risk his master's ire 
by serving strange and exotic foods requiring close attention 
and long mastication. Not for him the wild, free existence of the 
political reformer. His motto is "Safety First." Hence the 
function of leadership, of forcing worth-while objectives to the 
front, which belongs under our theory to these political chiefs, 
is not performed by them but by irresponsible volunteers through 
city clubs and kindred organizations. Their discussion and agi- 
tation tend to create opinion favorable to some municipal ob- 
jective which in a highly diluted and meager form these political 
caterers may sometimes be cajoled into adopting and offering 
the public. 

The fact that our system places great power in hands neces- 
sarily timid and selfish constitutes one serious obstacle to prog- 
ress. The cause and remedy are easily stated, but the cure will 
require both a long process of time and more political exercise 
by the patient. Burghers of today dislike political work, just 
as the Florentines and the Milanese hated to perform militaiy 
duty, and they have hired these political condottieri to do it for 
them. Of course, the captains and armies look after them- 
selves first. Political work on top of the day's work is too 
much for our hard-driven burghers. Furthermore, political disap- 
pointments have made them cynics. Whatever tends to restore 
their faith tends to improve the quality of our leadership. 
Faith in the efficacy of action will induce participation and par- 
ticipation, attention. Attention will bring about the adequate 
reward of good service and the punishment of bad. Political 
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leadership will then command prestige as well as power, and 
men of the highest character and abilities will compete for it. 

But let us assume that the forces now tending to produce ma- 
terial and sluggish leaders have ceased to operate and that prac- 
tical idealists trained in all the wisdom of the Political Science 
Association have come into power, studied their city, ascertained 
its needs and determined on the proper objective. These new 
leaders have now the job of finding nominees capable both of 
being elected and of carrying out the plan. Here is a difficulty. 
Few men who might be up to the job are out of one. Short 
terms, low pay, restricted powers are poor lures, particularly as 
heavy expense and fierce fighting are required to attain them. 
But if qualified men can be searched out who are so blind to their 
own interests or so morbidly patriotic as to be willing to enter 
the prize ring of politics, it is improbable that they will be politi- 
cally available. Few men of spirit can live without expressing 
themselves emphatically on hot questions and without fighting 
in many causes. Fighting makes enemies and expression a 
record, neither of which are desirable in a candidate. There are 
other considerations. All elements of the population, except 
indeed native born Americans, are politically clannish and large 
fractions are influenced by religious preferences and prejudices. 
Winning is the necessity. There is temptation, often yielded to, 
to postpone technical qualifications to political. Often, there- 
fore, victory ushers in nothing more than incompetence and 
stagnation. Our idealistic leaders must be strong enough to 
resist such temptation, form plans contemplating years of 
struggle and disappointment and stick to them, meanwhile by 
miracles of persuasion maintaining themselves in party control. 
Where these saintly supermen are to be found and by what in- 
ducements kept on the job, is a matter of some difficulty. 

When at last success is attained, and candidates really quali- 
fied are elected, a difficult dilemma will confront them at the 
very outset. The men who have fought and bled to put them 
in power will not be satisfied with the sweet consciousness of a 
patriotic duty nobly performed. On the contrary, the fierceness 
of the demand for every available post will be astounding. It 
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is seldom that these warriors include men qualified as depart- 
ment and bureau heads, and it is usually the case that the in- 
cumbents have fought the victorious forces tooth and nail 
throughout the years of struggle. If the newly elected officials 
determine to retain the experienced incumbents and to sacrifice 
considerations of loyalty to themselves and sympathy with their 
official purposes, they will not be permitted to carry out these 
highminded intentions without a bitter conflict. The party or- 
ganization will apply pressure at every available point, and un- 
less concessions are made in the matter of patronage, will prob- 
ably succeed in wrecking the main objects of the administration. 
The influence of the organization with the city or state legisla- 
ture will prevail on them to bring the city officers back to earth 
by refusing desired legislation or by withholding appropriations. 

When our newly elected city executive has pondered on this 
dilemma and has determined, as he usually does, to prefer his 
friends to his enemies, it is necessary to decide who is worthy 
of reward. If the official himself passes on all cases, he will 
spend his entire time on wearisome inquiries into the party serv- 
ice of the applicant. If our officer tires and ask for the vise 
of some qualified party leader he will build up that leader's power 
at the expense of his own. The loyalty of the appointee will 
be to the man whose recommendation gets him the job rather 
than to the appointing officer. He will regard the latter as fleet- 
ing and the party leader as the permanent institution which it 
pays to serve. This is a matter of no little consequence. The 
executive may have conflicts within the party or within the ad- 
ministration in which the support of his party organization will 
be all important. If he can command this support and not have 
to purchase it by some concession, he will be much better 
equipped for success. Usually, however, the burden of other 
duties compels the executive to accept the endorsement of the 
party leader, if the applicant on a superficial sizing up seems to be 
qualified. Naturally the party leaders are under terrific pres- 
sure and are often forced to recommend men qualified politically 
but not otherwise. 

Many posts, therefore, which might be powerful agencies for 
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progress are filled by men neither sympathetic with the admin- 
istration's plans nor technically equipped to carry them out. 
The rank and file of municipal employes under civil service feel 
merely a perfunctory interest in the plans of their superiors. 
They are convinced on substantial evidence that rising in the 
service through merit is next to impossible. Furthermore they 
dislike having their philosophic calm broken in upon by neurotic 
reformers.. Hence the administration is apt to resemble an army 
of lotus eaters commanded by fiery and passionate generals. 
After inspecting their forces and considering the political ter- 
rain, the commanders are often much inclined to become lotus 
eaters themselves. But if they have been so indiscreet as to 
promise something definite, something more than a "square 
deal," they must bestir themselves and so look about for ways 
and means to proceed. 

The first and most pressing problem is to secure the approval 
and support of the people for the administration's program. 
Of course, the fact of election carries with it a certain amount 
of approval, but this partakes more of the approval of the spec- 
tator than the driving conviction of participants and fellow- 
laborers in a common cause. It is necessary to secure a more 
serious and calmer consideration than was possible in the hurry 
and excitement of the campaign which a large fraction of the 
population regards in the light of a sporting event, partaking 
of the elements both of a dog fight and of a horse race. When 
it is over and the winners receive their prizes with the expected 
pomp and panoply, this large fraction turns the part of its atten- 
tion remaining after the serious demands of life are met to the 
movies, theatres and sporting pages. They have neither the 
strength nor the desire to consider budgets, housing ordinances, 
city plans or anything else requiring mental effort. The extent 
of this between-campaign detachment is difficult to overstate. 
It constitutes one of the great obstacles to progress. The sub- 
ject matter of the politician's labors is not stone or brick, of 
course, but men and women whose conduct is controlled by their 
wills and ideas. It is not possible to drag them or lift them. 
Their reason must be convinced or they must be made to feel 
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some dominating impression. In some manner their coopera- 
tion must be secured. To secure adequate attention is an ad- 
vertising problem of the first magnitude. If finally a fair degree 
of attention is secured our officers must present their case with 
the nicest calculations for existing prejudices, class feelings and 
political fallacies, — work for historians, economists, actuaries and 
psychologists. 

Among these fallacies the idea that government is business 
and that the application of business methods is what is needed 
leads many well-meaning citizens into error. It is true that in 
the processes of administration business methods, that is up- 
to-date methods of organization, accounting, purchasing and 
financing are applicable. But the functions of government and 
of business are very different. The end of democratic govern- 
ment is that the people themselves accomplish their collective 
desire. The end and object of business is to secure a reward for 
the performance of some particular service to society. With 
government the essence of the matter is the furtherance of the 
popular will. With business the dominant idea is the securing of 
the largest possible price. If we make the democratic nature of 
government our pole star, our course will necessarily diverge from 
the path of efficiency. When successful war is the dominant 
end, the principles of democracy are suspended. So it will be 
necessary to depart from democracy if our goal is the efficient 
performance of municipal functions at the lowest cost. Demo- 
cratic government involves division in opinion, the formation of 
parties and organizations to mobilize them, the reward of the 
victors with place and power, the waste of change, the influence of 
popular ignorance, prejudice and indifference, the clog of stat- 
utes and of publicity for all official plans and acts. Business 
may plan and act freely, swiftly, secretly and directly. Busi- 
ness values are concrete, quickly discernible and measurable in 
money; political values are vague, complex, slow of develop- 
ment, and difficult to trace. Rewards in business are fairly 
commensurate with the service performed, but in politics un- 
certain and usually inadequate. In business the ever present 
desire for what money will buy drives intelligence to an ardent 
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efficiency. In government such uncertain factors as the in- 
crease of popular interest and intelligence, emotional appeal, and 
increase in economic pressure are necessary to concentrate atten- 
tion on government and so promote efficiency. Political action 
on the fallacy that government is business leads men to attempt 
to deny democracy its opportunity, to promote machines, to 
embrace specious and short-lived governmental devices in the 
hope of securing efficiency by short cuts and in spite of 
democracy. 

Out of this fallacy grows the idea that it is safer and preferable 
when all things are considered to entrust power to unofficial 
leaders than to officers elected by the people. This belief arises 
out of what is deemed to be self-interest. Public-utility officers 
find it more convenient to do business with political leaders than 
with public officials. Their shareholders are made acquainted 
with and tend to follow this preference. Political leaders are 
reasonable; they can be talked to without the constant intru- 
sion of newspapermen and the fear of the public. The very 
processes whereby they have risen to leadership have tended to 
make them conservative and to disillusion them with regard to 
the abilities of democracy. The corporate interests believe that 
the substitution of direct government for government through 
organization leaders would result in raids on them, that public 
officers could not resist the pressure of the so-called mob for at 
least a partial confiscation of their property or would persecute 
them through the police power. 

The friends of unofficial power, therefore, wish to sustain every- 
thing tending to hamper and limit the power of the people. 
They are found in every election supporting the machine. They 
resist efforts to simplify charters, as they wish governmental 
machinery to be as cumbersome and ineffectual as possible. 
When it is proposed to enlarge the powers of municipal officers, 
this element becomes furiously aroused and charge about 
screaming "socialism." They believe that their taxes will be 
increased, their income from public-utility stocks reduced, and 
indeed their judgment is probably correct. They are supple- 
mented by the members of the dominant political organization, 
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whose vocation would be destroyed were democracy substituted 
for their oligarchy, and by belated worshippers of eighteenth 
century doctrines, such as the theory that checks and balances 
and a multiplicity of elective officers make for democratic 
control. 

A further fallacy which exerts a considerable and adverse in- 
fluence on municipal progress is the idea that politics is degraded 
and something that no virtuous individual in his right mind will 
touch. The fact is that political conditions in any American city 
will reflect with mirror-like fidelity the standard of conduct of 
its people. Greed, indifference to wrong, obscenity, ignorance, 
lack of imagination, and cynicism will be faithfully reflected in the 
municipal government. Business codes, particularly, control in 
large measure the conduct of municipal officers. If politics in 
any city is corrupt, business in that city is also corrupt. Men 
who refuse to do any political work for fear of soiling their pure 
souls should enter a monastery. Such men forget that the con- 
duct of public officers is scrutinized by their political opponents 
and by a press greedy for sensations, whereas few stronger guards 
than conscience watch over business virtue. This fallacy of the 
degradation of politics tends to deter the men who are best 
qualified from entering political life. The university graduate 
who has had civic duty preached to him feels that political ac- 
tivity involves loss of prestige, besides being a bore, involving 
contact with persons socially undesirable and uninteresting. He 
salves his conscience by reminding himself that he votes his con- 
victions and dismisses the subject. The influence which he 
might exert through party councils and party work is lost as his 
mere vote means no more than that of the lowest negro. His 
training in history and government, on which society through the 
colleges has spent much labor and money, serves no purpose but 
that of sterile individual culture. To get these men to return in 
service what society has given to them in trust, the prevailing 
attitude toward political service must be altered. If opinion 
were that political work is honorable and that men who make 
sacrifices of opportunities for business and pleasure to achieve 
political objects are not cranks or something worse, there would 
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be some increase in political enlistment among university men. 
If political service could be given the same social prestige as 
military or naval service, there would be an increase of many 
fold. 

Class interests, of course, exert a very considerable influence 
on the political conduct of city dwellers and on municipal govern- 
ment. Party loyalty yields generally to material interest. The 
political conduct of public-utility shareholders will be determined 
in large measure by the administration's attitude toward their 
companies, and these shareholders are usually numerous and 
powerful enough to make their influence felt. Unless the admin- 
istration's efforts have had time to ripen into some conspicuous 
benefit to the consumers, which seldom happens in the short terms 
of American public servants, there will not be a corresponding 
gain from that quarter which is usually not keenly observant. 
Other class and business groups and organizations complicate 
the situation by sacrificing citizenship interest for immediate 
group interest. A dollar of increased expense often seems to 
mean more to the automobile clubs and real estate associations 
than a ton of civic efficiency or a ten point drop in the death rate. 

Religious prejudices are also potent factors in municipal elec- 
tions and serious obstacles to municipal progress. Traditional 
fear and hate growing out of the thirty-years war and the Spanish 
Inquisition still dominate the political action of considerable 
fractions of our electorates. Societies exist for the express pur- 
pose, in large part, of making this fear and hate politically effec- 
tive against communicants of other churches who are candidates 
or against public officers adjudged by these modern Femgerichte 
too friendly to their enemies. Hair-trigger judgments in secret 
and ex parte proceedings and on the flimsiest hearsay evidence 
are communicated furtively to members, and are executed by 
thousands of them on election day. The public officer against 
whom this machinery is set in motion is not aware that he is 
guilty of anything, that he is charged with anything, or that any 
judgment has been entered against him until a few hours before 
the election, when it is too late to take measures in defense. 

In addition to the difficulties described, our idealistic leaders 
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will have to contend with their political enemies who will struggle 
day and night to frustrate and undermine them. If the hostile 
forces control the press or part of it, they will falsify and ridi- 
cule the policies of the administration and minimize their accom- 
plishments, endeavoring at all times to create in the minds of the 
people an impression of failure and futility. The enemy's high 
command will direct the organization rank and file to strive to 
create the same impression by conversational means wherever 
they may go. Careful, intelligent administration will seldom 
show any quickly obvious or spectacular results, hence these 
efforts at depreciation are often effective. Just as it was diffi- 
cult to imagine anything good coming out of Nazareth, so it is 
difficult for municipal partisans to imagine anything good com- 
ing from the other side. A part of the depreciation is sincere 
and therefore all the more effective. 

To this cheerful catalogue of internal obstacles and difficulties 
must be added those brought about by outside interference. 
The city is the Cinderella of the political family. The elder sis- 
ter, the state, dictates what the city shall and shall not do, fixes 
the city's revenues, not neglecting to appropriate large portions 
thereof to her own use, and to distribute other portions for the 
benefit of her favorites, the rural communities. In the distribu- 
tion of what is left, the county is preferred to the city. As a 
result of this vassalage municipal economies accomplished by 
much sacrifice are often nullified by corresponding increases in 
state and county appropriations and municipal officers are forced 
to bear the burden of the tax-payers' indignation. 

As our practical idealists bark their shins on these and other 
difficulties, they are forced to evolve means to avoid and reduce 
them. As each city differs from every other in municipal his- 
tory, topography, needs, and potentialities, each city must be 
studied separately if a correct program is to be arrived at. There 
is no cure-all for municipal ills, nor any one high road to desired 
ends. Such of the obstacles to progress described as arise from 
defective political machinery may be much reduced by charters 
drawn to fit the particular city it is to serve. Its provisions for 
municipal ballots, nominations, and elections should be so drawn 
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as to encourage the formation and political action of organiza- 
tions having a political and municipal objective. No emblems 
or party names having a national, state or otherwise irrelevant 
significance, should be permitted on the municipal ballot. Such 
provisions will not at once rescue cities in the clutch of strong 
party organizations. These organizations are the most power- 
ful political engines in the community, and they will not fly to 
pieces in a day. The same crafty but myopic leaders will re- 
tain control. The rank and file will still be actuated by the same 
material motives, and the resultant evils will persist for a time. 
Yet there will take place in these organizations a slow disintegra- 
tion due to the removal of governmental assistance. As issues, 
really municipal, arise and as organizations form on municipal 
divisions, the national party voters no longer guided by the 
standards on the ballot of their national parties, will feel and 
act more municipally and logically and less nationally and 
sentimentally. As the national party organizations lose power 
from this defection, their sordid influence will be reduced. 

A charter can make the task of securing qualified nominees 
much easier. If able men can be offered terms long enough and 
and powers large enough to enable them to work out their plans, 
and pay commensurate with the labor, skill and risk involved, they 
will often embrace the opportunity to serve their city. Agita- 
tion for a charter, discussion of its provisions and the possibili- 
ties it will open, concentrate public attention on municipal gov- 
ernment and induce the participation of greater numbers in 
political effort. Political work will cease to be the exclusive 
province of a class. Men who consider association with national 
party organizations damaging, will embrace an opportuni y to 
act with their equals for municipal betterment. Contact with 
the sin stained national organizations and with their blackened 
and horribly scarred veterans may be happily avoided. The 
charter may even initiate an era of comparative good feeling and 
urban cooperation. So long as nothing more promotive of dis- 
cord than administrative efficiency is the general object of the 
community, this era will tend to endure. 

A charter will not. of course, remove those obstacles to prog- 
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ress incident to American urban democracy itself. The clan- 
nishness of foreign elements in the population, prejudices aris- 
ing from religious differences, the pressure on attention of our 
complex and exacting social and industrial life will not be sub- 
stantially altered. Nevertheless a charter drawn with regard 
to facts may well avoid some at least of the results of these fac- 
tors. Attention to the minutiae of administration ought not 
to be exacted of the people. Modern city dwellers are not, as 
some reformers seem to imagine, Athenian aristocrats, living on 
the labor of others and thus possessed of leisure to participate in 
all municipal business and pass with judgment on all municipal 
questions. They are subject to all the forces of modern life 
tending to distract attention, confuse judgment, and paralyze 
action. Their desire is to get competent agents to transact 
their municipal business for them, troubling them with matters 
of detail as little as possible. They wish to be consulted only 
when some matter really worthy of their aggregate attention is 
to be determined. So far as administration personnel is con- 
cerned, they are willing to leave it in the same hands, if capable, 
indefinitely. Charters so drawn as to require popular attention 
only when worth while will secure a better attention when it is 
required. While class and group interest will still determine the 
political conduct of large masses, a charter will tend to force 
these demands into the open for analysis and discussion. This 
would be an undoubted improvement over the present system of 
secretly blackmailing or buying political leaders or public officers. 
In general, a charter would give democracy a better opportun- 
ity to accomplish those of its desires consistent with our present 
industrial social and legal system, than is possible under legisla- 
tive codes and political systems evolved for the very purpose in 
large part of frustrating democratic desires. When municipal 
machinery and institutions exist which are as perfectly designed 
for the city's use as may be in a world of error, everything pos- 
sible to political philosophy has been accomplished. It remains 
for religion and education so to influence the people who con- 
stitute the vehicle's driving and guiding force as to make it 
move them forward. 



